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Recently there has been a glut of historical dramas on TV, for example the play Nye and the 
serial We'll Meet Again. The first of these was a dramatised version of the life of Aneurin 
Bevan, Minister of Health in the post-war socialist government; and reviewing the play on 
BBC 2's Did You See. . . ? programme, a former friend of Bevan protested that the play 
distorted the man she had known. While she acknowledged that certain scenes rang true and 
that sometimes words were put into Bevan's mouth which he is known to have spoken, at 
other times the dialogue was invented by the playwright and contained conversations which, 
in her opinion, Bevan could not have uttered. 

Faced with a play which conflated these two disparate elements, the critic proposed that 
future productions of this type should avail themselves of captions and that when a 
playwright deviated from 'the truth', the words 'DRAMATIC RECONSTRUCTION' (or 
something similar) should flash on at the bottom of our screens. However, this suggestion 
was immediately squashed by the other participants in the programme, who rightly pointed 
out that, since Nye was billed as a play, such warnings would be quite superfluous. 

The converse was the case with, We'll Meet Again, which, unlike Nye, had a completely 
fictional story-line but attempted to recreate the atmosphere and circumstances of a USAF 
base in England during the last war. In the interests of authenticity the series from time to 
time used clips of a rare contemporary film containing shots of a real American base and of 
planes taking off and landing etc. The coloration of this film meant that it was clearly 
distinguishable from the 1980s film, in which, the main action of the drama was shot; and 
while recognition of the old film undoubtedly produced its own emotional resonances, it also 
tended to break, if only momentarily, the dramatic illusion. Indeed one viewer wrote in to the 
TV Times complaining that enjoyment of the drama was spoiled by these shots of real planes 
taking off from a real base during a real war. 

History and drama 

To Thucydides, the procedure adopted by the author of Nye would not have seemed at all 
strange. Thucydides tells us in his preface that, since neither he nor his informants could 
remember exactly what was said by a given speaker on a given occasion, he has in his history 
reproduced the 'main thesis' of speeches but has otherwise written them in his own words. 
The main thesis of any speech is likely to be fairly brief, yet many of Thucydides' speeches 
are fairly long: it follows that by far the greater part of every Thucydidean speech was written 
by Thucydides himself. 


Now whereas this procedure causes no problems when adopted by modern playwrights 
(except in the special case of a viewer who was a personal friend of the subject of the play), it 



should raise eyebrows when adopted by a historian like Thucydides. For history and drama 
are two quite different things, with different conventions; so, if Thucydides' speeches were 
written according to a convention which today we associate with drama, that in itself should 
indicate to us that history as written by Thucydides is utterly different from that written by a 
modem historian. This simple fact never receives the emphasis it deserves. 

Moreover, in the case of Nye we can look up the records and check Bevan's utterances against 
those in the play, thus distinguishing the 'actual' from the 'dramatic' in the way Bevan 's friend 
wished; but in the case of Thucydides there are no such records against which to check his 
speeches: and since readers will often disagree what the 'main thesis' of any Thucydidean 
speech is, it follows that we often cannot tell even what the main thesis was which a given 
speaker was trying to put forward during the Peloponnesian War. When dealing with 
Thucydides, therefore, we are little better off than when we deal with other ancient historians, 
who, as is generally accepted, put wholly fictitious speeches into the mouths of the characters 
who appear in their pages. 

Sticking to the story 

At this point it is tempting to say: 'in that case we may simply refuse to admit the speeches of 
ancient historians as evidence, and instead concentrate on their narratives.' Unfortunately, 
however, this will not do at all. In a famous passage of his De Oratore (2.62-4), Cicero 
discusses the writing of history: 

'Look how great the orator's role is in historiography. . . Everyone knows that the first 
law of historiography (primam . . . historiae legem ) is to tell the truth, and the second 
is to tell the whole truth; and there should be no suspicion of bias, either for or 
against. These fundamentals are of course generally familiar. As for the actual 
elaboration of the narrative (exaedificatio), it depends upon (a) matter and (b) style (in 
rebus et uerbis). (a) means that you need a chronological system and geographical 
descriptions; it also means - since in the treatment of important and memorable 
events the reader expects (i) policies, (ii) the events themselves, and (iii) 
consequences - in the case of (i) that you indicate whether you approve of the 
policies, of (ii) that you describe not only what was said or done but also how, and of 
(iii) that you explain all the reasons whether they be chance, or intelligence, or 
impetuousness, and also you must describe not only the achievements of any famous 
protagonist but also his personal details and character.' 


I think we can detect an element of potential conflict here. Apart from style, Cicero stresses 
two things: the importance of truth and the importance of elaborating one's subject-matter 
(exaedificatio ... in rebus). Now there can be little doubt that the second of these items was 
regarded as important by historians generally: each successive republican historian wrote a 
bigger history than his predecessor, the culmination being Livy who wrote a history of Rome 
in 142 books. Where can Livy possibly have found the source-material proportionate to this 



vast work? For it is well known that, whereas modem historians have the problem of 
reducing a large amount of researched source-material into the scope of one or more modest 
volumes, ancient historians were uninterested in research and tended merely to elaborate on 
the work(s) of one or more predecessor. 

But, if this was the case, how could an historian also tell the truth? Either he stuck to the 
relatively few 'facts' and did not elaborate them; or he elaborated them but thereby deviated 
from the truth. Modern historians, anxious to use the works of the ancient historians as 
evidence, naturally tend to accept the first of these propositions; but if we consider the 
practices which ancient historians actually adopted, we can see that the confidence which 
their modem counterparts have in them is misplaced. 

Cicero behaves disgracefully 

Cicero, the person responsible for stating the prima historiae lex, on another occasion wrote 
to his historian friend Lucceius urging the latter to write a monograph on his (Cicero's) 
consulship (Ad Familiares 5.12): 

'I'm well aware how disgracefully I'm behaving: first I load this burden upon you 
(though your other engagements can always turn me down), then I demand that you 
deal with me elaborately. But what if you don't consider my achievements worth 
elaborating? Well, once one's gone beyond the limits of decency, one should be well 
and truly disgraceful. So I repeat: elaborate my activities even against your better 
judgement, and while you're at it disregard the laws of historiography (leges 
historiae); don't suppress your partiality for me: give in to our mutual affection more 
than strict truth would concede.' 

Here Cicero explicitly tells his friend to disregard the leges historiae: the similarity of 
phraseology to the passage of the De Oratore makes his contrary advice here all the more 
striking. Of course Cicero's advice is usually dismissed as a joke, or as special pleading 
which he would not have urged if the subject of the proposed monograph had been anyone 
other than Cicero himself. But is this really so? When Pliny writes to Tacitus with details of 
an incident in which he had been involved, he makes the same proviso concerning truth that 
Cicero had made in the De Oratore but seems to take it for granted that Tacitus will 
nevertheless elaborate the incident along the lines suggested by Cicero in his letter to 
Lucceius. 'These matters, whatever their importance, you will make more notable and 
resplendent - not that I'm asking you to go beyond the significance of the actual incident: for 
history shouldn't exceed the truth, and the truth is quite sufficient for honest actions' (Letters 
7.33.10). 

Pure invention? 

That Tacitus was not only able but also liable to do this can be shown from a famous passage 
in Annals 1. The visit to the site of Varus' disaster, and the encounter with the Germans which 



follows it, take up several chapters of exciting narrative (61-8) but have little factual basis at 
all: as can be shown, Tacitus borrowed his accounts of both the visit and the battle from 
similar accounts of two quite different episodes which he had already described several years 
earlier in his Histories (2.70 and 5.14-15 respectively). Livy too had no hesitation in 
borrowing stories from Greek history and legend to flesh out the bare bones of his narrative. 
Such practices were the rule rather than the exception. In later years the emperor Lucius 
Verus wrote to his teacher Fronto, who was about to write a history that, 'My achievements, 
whatsoever their character, are no greater, of course, than they actually are, but they can be 
made to seem as great as you would have them seem'. 

Thus modern historians may keep pointing to Cicero's concern for truth in history, but it is 
only wishful thinking: if we examine what ancient historians practised, rather than what they 
preached, a rather different picture emerges. The picture is not dissimilar from that adopted in 
We 'll Meet Again: a small amount of factual material is used as the basis for a much greater 
amount of dramatic invention. 

But if the bulk of ancient historical narratives is pure invention, as I am suggesting, why do 
ancient historians invariably preface their narratives with a promise to tell the truth? The 
answer to this question is simple. Ancient readers, like their modern counterparts, liked to 
believe that they were getting the 'true story'; and this was a belief which ancient historians, 
anxious to attract readers, naturally fostered. Any suggestion that there should be a distinct 
dividing-line between 'the truth' and its 'elaboration', as proposed by Bevan's friend in the 
case of Nye and as was actually apparent in We'll Meet Again, would have been greeted with 
dismay and disbelief by authors and readers alike in the ancient world. 

Aiming at excitement 

We have now reached a similar point to that in the discussion of Thucydides above, and for 
the same reason. The narratives of the ancient historians are constructed, not on the same 
principles as those of modem historians, but on those of modern dramatists or novelists. They 
applied to their narratives exactly the same techniques as Thucydides says that he applied to 
his speeches: in each case a small amount of 'fact' is expanded almost beyond recognition in 
the interests of excitement and drama. 

Why did ancient historians write in this way, which is so different from that of their modem 
counterparts? The main reason is that they had a different aim. Though many works of 
modem history have a compelling story to tell, such excitement is usually only incidental: 
their principal aim is not to be exciting but to describe and interpret events. The aim of the 
ancient historian was to excite the interest of his readers, and statements alluding to this aim 
can be found in numerous Greek and Roman authors. For example, the Hellenistic historian 
Duris criticised his predecessors Ephorus and Theopompus on the grounds that they 'were 
unconcerned about pleasure when they wrote', Cicero in the De Oratore says that he usually 
reads history to be entertained and Tacitus himmself says that the historical topics of battles 
and famous deaths 'retain and stimulate the reader's imagination' (Annals 4.33,3). 



These statements may come as a surprise to any sixth-former studying for A-level, whose text 
book of Livy perhaps displays his name altered to 'SLIMY' by a member of some previous 
generation; but the surprise results only from the fact that most school teachers, having been 
given no reason to believe that ancient historians are any different from modem, simply pass 
on to their students in school the same approach that was handed on to them at university. 
And since the texts of ancient historians are usually taught at university by scholars whose 
speciality is ancient history itself (and who therefore have a vested interest in being able to 
use those texts as evidence), the possibility that there is an alternative way of approaching the 
texts rarely arises. The process is thus self-perpetuating. 

Scholarship and enjoyment 

But not only does an alternative method of reading these texts exist, it is actually demanded 
by the nature of the texts themselves. What should be realised is that ancient historical writers 
are a different breed: their works should be seen, not as the ancient counterparts to those of 
G. R. Elton or A. J. P. Taylor, but as examples of creative writing. Their works are works of 
the imagination, which can be approached as one approaches a novel, a play or a film. 
Literary, not historical, criticism is the principal approach. It is only after an ancient historical 
text has been subjected to literary criticism that we are in a position to decide whether the text 
can be used as historical evidence. 

If we approach the texts of the ancient historians in the spirit in which they were written, we 
shall find that reading them is a more rewarding and enjoyable experience. Quite simply, it is 
more fun. But this does not mean that a literary approach is any the less disciplined or 
scholarly than the historical. One regular entry in Omnibus seems to go out of its way to 
create the impression that all scholarship is pedantic and irrelevant and only serves to hinder 
our enjoyment of classical texts. It is of course easy to ridicule 'scholarship' in the abstract; 
but scholars are on the whole dedicated to interpreting in a true fashion the authors whom 
they study, and although they naturally make mistakes, it is often on account of those 
mistakes that we the readers are able to advance towards a truer understanding of classical 
texts. So too with regard to the texts of the ancient historians: a scholarly and literary 
approach will be more likely than any other to reveal the true nature of what the ancient 
historians were about. But that is of course no guarantee at all that we will be any nearer the 
historical truth which they purport to tell. Quite the contrary, in fact. 
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